Goose society is an organized, voluntary anarchy, composed- of a number 
of smaller benevolent monarchies. The entire flock has no leader. Hot, at least, in 
th4 conscious sense of one authoritarian who give orders or commands actions. It 

stays together as a unit, eating, drinking, resting together, fhen one walks to 

drink they all do. If one decides to graze, they all make the same decision, usually 

an 

to the accompaniement of sgreeding ehorus of gentle, modulated honks, 

lech gander is a monarch to his own family. He weleones and exercises the 

responsibilities that go with this authority, never shirking the fight he believes 

necessary, even though he knowns in advance he'll be dipped, making those sacrifices 

that are required of him without protest. He will fogo the first end quite healthful 

delciaey of the first green slivers of fresh vegetation hearlding the spring to 

spend an hour or so in silent sentry by the side of a mates naest. All winter he has 

occupied 

been waiting for the tender shoots of grass, but he ramians with the nest, his other 
mates nearby. In same species, the older geese will not est until the young are full. 

Yet there are no despots in the goose hierarchy, no demands for blind compiler) 
among the adults or o£ absolute submission to the whim of a fuehrer. £‘hiw is what 
characterizes the best-known fowl social structure, that of the hens. In a breeding 




floek of chickens, the roosters maintain order. Perhaps it would be more precise to 

say the boss rooster, assisted by those subordinate to his strength and will, 

maintain the peace that sometimes is ruptured. Most of the fighting is between the 

hens. When it has, in his opinin, gone far enough, either the top cock or one of his 

socials inferiors jumps between the quarrelling females and puts an end to it. 

is 

An all-hen society,/ common in egg-producing farms where the rooster, whose 
iole need is for fertilization of the egg tha tbwould in my event be laid, is an 
unneconomic excess and social disturbance § the girls are much happier and lay better 
without being troubled by the presence mA of and desire for boys), in each flock 
there is a boss hen. She is an absolute and often vicious tyrant. An must submit to 

her, Allowing her to pick them, take precedence at the feed or water, select the nest 
she wants, abandoning it to placate her majersty. When it suits her whim, she pecks, 
scratches or chases the others. She will not tolerate a swift movement of any kind — 

even away from her. Only the act of submission, squatting as in receptiveness to the 
rooster, placates her. Perhaps a perfunctory peck on the head, neck or back, not a 

hard one at all, just one say, "This is §nst a smaple of what's coming if you defy hb 
again’ 1 , -is all that follows the meek acknowldgement of her eminence. 



in the hen society, often referred to as the "peck" or pecking" order 
eaxh of the biddies knows which one she can with impunity abuse and which she must 
defer to. This is by no means instinctive. It follows a free-for all that begins once 
they are transferred from the quarters in which they were brooder and raised to the 
approach of sexual maturity. As the birds feel the galndular changes that presage 
the onset of ovulation, they feel the irrepresable urge, the absolute need, to 
establish their social order. Until they have done they they are nervous wrecks. 

They do not lay well, eat with apprehension, and are in a constant turmoil. Once 
they get things worked out, their problems diminish and they settle down to their 
pre-ord8ired function of laying eggs. Only when the social system us settled do they 
lay well. 

There may be but a single absolute tyant in a flock, but there is an almost 
unending subordinate tyranny under her. Each of the hens, with but the flash of her 
passing eye, knows which of her mates she must submit to, and she does. Should she f 
fail, the eye of her superior is just as fast and a sqwa eking retribution is fast in 
coming, on her head, back or whatever part of her body is closest or most accessible. 

hen ever consciously tolerate an act of lese ma jests from her inferiors. 

In this they are not too unlike the social structure of man* s commercial 
society, are they? 



Sens feel the need for this kind of a life. It perhaps can be traced to 

their needs in the forner wild state, where they had nomreal defense against 

predators and their survival was dependant upon the weeding out of the week 

or 

.links, those that would attract predators by their conduct, their illnes. Even in 

a well-running hen house, it is by no means uncommon for hens to kill ailing mates. 

They also eat them. Chickens are among the most devoted parti sons of chicken meat. 
They need only see some of it exposed, especially such soft tiiues as the oviduct 

pertly everted in the laying of the eggs, and their taste buds are titilated. Let 
a little blood show from a scratch or as a consequence of a battle and the injured 
hen is fortunate to survive. Amazingly, they often satdn still and allow themselves 
to be consumed, seme times even themselves parkting of the feast they supply. Chi ekem 
are notorious cannibals and despite their name, synonomous with cowardice, they, 

fight with stout hearts, to defend their young or maintain their positions in the 

then 

social order. They are mean, quarrelsome and vicious. 

Geese are not at all like this. Possibly because they in the wild state 
could protect themselves by flight they had no need to develop the traits that in 

the chickens become bad and unnecessary habits in domestication. Geese are placid 
and peaceful, except when the monarch believes there is a danger. Usually he only 



imagines it, but to him it is real. It is also infrequent. In tbe kindom of the 
goose, peace rules more than in most societies. 

Oadly, in some respects the social life of the tranquil goose is more like 
that of the wolf than the chicken. They mate for life, as the woives do. While 
jealousy is eommon, infidelity is rare in both families, laeh has a rugged feeling 

of independence, an emotion uneomon among most domesticated fowl. Perhaps a better 
comparison would be with eats and dogs. To suit his needs, man has bred most of the 

independence out of the Qog, for he deemed it necessary that the dog bend to his 
will or whim. With the cat, whose function las never been comparable to that of the 
dog, this spirit of independence, this refusal to submit, persists todat as it 
once did in nature. The goose is more like the eat than the dog. It looks at its 
master, understands what he wants, and then ignores him. Politely, if possible, without 
any fusso but with all the resistance he can command if required. 

Geese do not play as much as most animals. 1 have neuer seen them play 

except in the water, where they splash, somersault, play a half- flying follow the 
leader- almost invent ganes on the spot when the frivolous or unrestrained moment 

hits them. At other times they are reserved and sedate, dignified and commanding 



8nd receiving respect. 




